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Assassination and Anarchy. 

At a time of intense feeling, like that provoked by 
the assassination of President McKinley, few people 
can think rightly, many cannot think at all. People 
are so occupied with their emotions, with sorrow at 
the loss of the nation’s head, and indignation at the 
base and dastardly deed, that serious, rational think- 
ing seems out of the question. Men passionately put 
forward as the cause of the deed that which satisfies 
best their outraged feelings, and rashly fling off sup- 
posed remedies for the evil, which in their cool mo- 
ments they would be ashamed to suggest. 

This was never more true than when President 
McKinley was shot down at Buffalo last month by 
Czolgosz. The nation was stricken to the earth with 
sorrow,—a sorrow deeper and wider than was ever 
experienced before, with one exception, in its history. 
Into this sorrow practically everybody entered, even 
those who had opposed most strenuously some of the 
President's political policies, or courses of action into 
which he had allowed himself to be drawn. What 
had caused the deed? men began to ask in pain, in 
perplexity or in anger. This question was natural, 
nay, inevitable. It was, indeed, the duty of all of 
us to ask it, and to try to find the proper answer. 

The answers given have been various, but most of 
them, we think, have failed almost wholly to go to 
the root of the matter. Some have declared that the 
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assassin was emboldened to do the deed through the 
unrestrained criticism of public officials indulged in 
by the press and people. This seems to us to have had 
nothing appreciable to do with the matter. It would 
be just as rational to say that the invention of print- 
ing, or general education, which has enabled anarch- 
ists to read, was the cause. 

More superficial still is the charge that the criti- 
cisms of the Administration by men like Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, William Lloyd Garrison and 
others, were what instigated the assassination. Noth- 
ing could surpass in irrationality this accusation. 
Many of the men of this class are opposed to the use 
of violence for any purpose whatever, and are 
constantly preaching against it, as Tolstoy is in Rus- 
sia. In that country, the great Nonresistant has 
never been thought to be the cause of assassination 
and riot. The government has allowed him to stay 
in the country, in spite of his severe criticisms, be- 
cause his presence and teachings are held to be a 
restraint of violence. To charge such men as those 
mentioned above with being the cause of the assassi- 
nation is to call white black, and to invert the whole 
moral order of things. 

Most have assigned anarchy as the cause, and have 
stopped there. This assumption is true in measure, 
but it does not go far enough to show any real insight 
into the situation. Why should anarchy —the vio- 
lent kind we mean, for there is another kind which 
holds and teaches the highest regard for human life 
—have sought the life of our President at this time, 
while formerly it has distinctly declared that it had 
no quarrel with a government chosen directly by the 
people? There must be a deeper cause for this 
sudden and-unexpected outburst, beyond the mere 
effect of ordinary anarchistic teachings. 

It is just possible, of course, that Czolgosz’s deter- 
mination to kill the President may have been due 
altogether to personal idiosyncrasies, to the sudden 
promptings of a nature blinded and depraved by in- 
heritance, and that anarchistic beliefs were only 
the cloak under which this masqueraded. But this 
is not likely. Such natures, even when they act 
unconsciously, are usually stirred up by definite 
surroundings. 

The cause which seems to us in the main most 
rationally to account for this shocking crime, as it 
accounts for similar deeds which have occurred in 
other countries, is the prevailing spirit of brutalism 
and violence on the part of the nations, When this 
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spirit is awakened and cherished by the governments 
on a comprehensive scale, as has been the case in recent 
years, it is sure to manifest itself in the most unex- 
pected places and ways, especially on persons whose 
natures are coarse, brutal and undisciplined. If the 
nations fill their belts with revolvers, their hip pockets 
with Krupp guns, and their pouches with dynamite ; 
if they pitilessly crush out human lives by the thou- 
sands, and trample down whole peoples, in order to 
accomplish their purposes,— why shonld it be thought 
strange that to individuals of the type of which we are 
speaking, affected as they must be by the prevailing 
spirit, the taking of any life should seem entirely 
justifiable for the accomplishment of a definite end? 

Evidences of the degrading and dehumanizing 
effects of the prevailing brutalism are found in many 
directions. Lynching, one of the remnants of the 
Civil War, has spread from_the South into the North, 
where it has probably as yet only just begun its 
ravages. One of the most painful manifestations of 
it was the spirit of savagery and vengeance mani- 
fested in the press, in the pulpit and among the people 
when the President was assassinated. It is a spirit 
which breaks down all respect for law and order, 
takes away regard for human life and human rights, 
introduces a general spirit of intolerance, and _ pro- 
ceeds to accomplish its ends in the speediest and most 
brutal way. This is what the civilized world is 
acutely suffering from at the present time. 

The great period of assassination of rulers has been 
the last twenty years. This has been the period of 
the development and spread of anarchy, which has 
just recently begun to pour itself in its worst forms 
from Europe into America. But this has also been 
the period of the recrudescence of force, of the in- 
troduction of the new slavery of material power, of 
the development of great armaments, of the crushing 
and exasperating of the masses of the people by the 
consequent burdens, and of the aggressions of the 
“great anarchists” upon the weak and uncivilized 
peoples. Anarchism is only one of the little eddies 
in this great swirl. 

To prevent such deeds as that which .has shocked 
and broken down the nation and the whole civilized 
world, we must go to the root of the matter. To 
give up our dearly bought and highly prized freedom 
of speech would only be to increase the tyranny of 
force and make matters worse, to deepen the soil on 
which we should have a still ranker growth of anarchy 
and assassination. ‘To shut our presidents off from 
the public and surround them with glittering steel 
would make them still more liable to be shot or dyna- 
mited, as European experience amply shows. Severer 
laws against anarchistic teachings and methods will 
do absolutely nothing for us. In those countries 
where such laws exist in greatest rigor, and anarchism 
is driven to whispers in the most secret corners, as 
in Russia, the teachings get printed and circulated by 
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millions of sheets, and violent anarchists multiply 
right under the lynx-eyes of government. To exclude 
known anarchists from the country would in all prob- 
ability result only in multiplying native ones four- 
fold. Lynching, recommended by some statesmen and 
preachers even, would be only to substitute one phase 
of the disease for another. Violence never cures 
violence. 

What we said when King Humbert of Italy was 
assassinated we repeat in substance now. So long 
as the causes of anarchy continue —deep seated, 
widespread, upheld and promoted by governments, 
excused and lauded in the press and the pulpit, 
tolerated and trifled with by the people — anarchists 
will continue to appear. For every one hung, or elec- 
trocuted, or beheaded, or lynched, two will arise. 

The governments must cease to make brute force 
their prime law. ‘They must begin to do away with 
their great armaments. They must take the ruinous 
burdens from the people. ‘They must spend the vast 
sums of money now wasted on preparations for war 
in improving the social and economic conditions of 
the struggling masses. They must cease to worship 
and bow down to material wealth and power. They 
must abandon utterly and forever the policy of over- 
running, slaughtering and reducing to political sub- 
jection weak and ill-civilized races. In other words, 
they must cease to be anarchists themselves. They 
must submit themselves to the laws of love and 
brotherhood, of universal justice and right. They 
must conscript themselves into the service of their 
peoples, rather than conscript these into food for 
cannon and pestilence. Our own country cannot 
take another step in the development of militarism 
without increased danger of the loss of its presidents 
and other high officials at the hands of anarchists. 

This is the only method by which the anarchy 
which shoots down rulers and dynamites public build- 
ings can ever be extinguished. The lesson has been 
brought very close home to us all by the sad event 
which has hurled us into the dust, covered with 
grief and shame. It is no credit to our intelligence 
that we have understood it so poorly. Instead of 
giving ourselves to pitiful and unworthy ravings over 
the base and heartless deed of a blinded and brutal- 
ized man,—#in part the creature of our own false 
ideas and barbarous systems,—let us humble our- 
selves, get “ nearer to God,” as our lamented President 
prayed that he might, confess our errors and hardness 
of heart, and begin in all social, national and inter- 
national affairs to follow the supreme law of love 
and service and self-sacrifice revealed to us so per- 
fectly in his Son. If the nations where anarchy has 
sprung up and grown will only do this, the cursed, 
deadly tree will wither and die in a very brief time. 
Satan can never cast out Satan, and the sooner we 
practically accept this great truth, the better it will 
be for us —and for presidents and kings. 
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Two Emperors [Making Up. 


We give on another page the letters which were 
exchanged on September 4 between the Emperors of 
Germany and China, on the occasion of the visit of 
Prince Chun to Berlin to convey the regrets and 
apologies of the Chinese Emperor for the murder of 
the German Ambassador, Baron von Ketteler. 

Such an event has occurred only rarely in the deal- 
ings of nations with one another, and always, we be- 
lieve, under compulsion from the stronger of the 
parties. This mission of Prince Chun took place 
under compulsion from the German Emperor. It 
probably would not have taken place otherwise. 

So far as its moral significance is concerned, it 
might just as well not have taken place. The Chinese 
government would probably have apologized finally 
by letter for the murder of the ambassador, and this 
would have been of more value in the future relations 
of the two nations than the apology which has been 
forced virtually at the point of the sword. 

The two letters furnish a most interesting study. 
That of the Chinese Emperor, while sincerely regret- 
ful and apologetic, as it ought to have been under 
the circumstances, exhibits no spirit of cringing and 
cowardly licking the dust. There is a tone of 
reserve, dignity and self-respect about it which com- 
mands sincere admiration. One cannot read it with- 
out feeling between the lines something which the 
Chinese ruler would have liked to say about what 
was due to his country from Germany and the rest 
of Western Europe. 

Emperor William’s reply is more moderate than 
one might have expected. It is stern and reproachful, 
and the German Emperor makes it the occasion of 
reading a lecture to the Chinese government on the 
manner in which it is to behave itself in the future. 
But there is an absence of the crushing and humili- 
ating severity which one had reason to expect would 
be employed by the Imperial War-lord. The pur- 
pose of Emperor William to humble China as greatly 
as possible by making Prince Chun go through with 
certain humiliating prostrations before him was given 
up, greatly to the credit of Germany. 

If there were a complete and honorable clearing 
up of old scores between the two governments, an- 
other mission of a very different kind would take 
place. Emperor William would voluntarily send an 
envoy of high rank to Peking to apologize to the 
Chinese Emperor for the seizing of Kiao-Chau, the 
final act of aggression which brought the Boxer up- 
rising to a head, and to restore the port to its rightful 
owner. He would further invite all the allied powers 
to join him in very humble apologies to the Chinese 
government and people for the cruel and inhuman 
massacres, the devastation and looting wrought by 
the allied armies. He would take the lead in all 
this because the allied forces were commanded by one 
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of his own generals. The rest of the powers would 
join him in it, because, though some of the troops 
were less guilty than others, the governments who 
participated in the allied expedition all became thereby 
more or less responsible for the lawless and ghastly 
deeds which were done. 

China’s guilt in the matter has been very great, and 
she ought to have humbled herself and confessed her 
sins with even more spontaneity and fullness than 
she has done. But considering their light and their 
professions, the guilt of the powers, for their conduct 
before and at the time of the uprising, was equally 
great, and nothing short of self-humiliation and con- 
fession of their wrongs will ever set matters right. 

There is, of course, not the remotest probability 
that Emperor William will do any such thing, or that 
such a thought will even enter his head, or the heads 
of the high functionaries of the other governments 
from whom China has suffered so many exasperating 
wrongs. But all this only makes the more clear the 
fact that the governments, even those calling them- 
selves highly Christian and civilized, are yet very far 
from following in many of their relations to one an- 
other even the most elemental principles of com- 
mon moral conduct and of the Christian faith which 
they profess. 


The Appeal of the South African 
Republics to the Hague Court. 


We give on another page the text of the Appeal 
made last month by the plenipotentiaries of the South 
African Republics to the Administrative Council of 
the Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

The Council has declined to take any action in the 
case. This course has surprised many persons and led 
them to the conclusion that the Court is worth nothing 
after all. But this is a hasty and erroneous conclusion. 
The Council took the only course possible to it. 

The Court, under the convention by which it 
was established, has no power to take the initiative 
in bringing any case of controversy before it. Re- 
course to it is entirely voluntary on the part of dis- 
puting nations. They only can take the initiative. 
One of them acting singly cannot get its case before 
the Court; the consent of both is required. The 
Boer republics were not signatories of the Conven- 
tion; but even if they had been, they could not have 
secured the services of the Court without the consent 
of England. 

The Appeal shows that the plenipotentiaries did 
not expect to get the case heard without the consent 
of England. What they seemed to have hoped was 
that the Administrative Council, which consists of 
the ministers eccredited to the Netherlands govern- 
ment, would mediate or secure the influence of the 
governmentsto try to induce Englandto submit to 
arbitration. But this the Council as such could not 
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do. It is true that the Court under the convention is 
not explicitly forbidden to do so. But it is implicitly 
forbidden, by the fact that recourse to it is voluntary. 

The course which the Council has taken is, there- 
fore, not only right but eminently wise. If, under 
its present constitution, the Court should attempt to 
mediate or to bring pressure to bear to induce an un- 
willing nation to submit a controversy to its jurisdic- 
tion, the whole institution would be wrecked in a 
very short time. The nations so approached would 
immediately charge the Court with transcending its 
prerogatives, and would almost certainly declare their 
adhesion to the Convention ended. We doubt if the 
Boer plenipotentiaries believed that the Council of 
the Court had any power to act as suggested. What 
they wished was to get their case fully before the 
civilized world, and this, they felt, was the most 
effective way in which they could do it. 

The Appeal itself is a very powerful document. 
It is a cool, unimpassioned, matter-of-fact statement. 
It puts England in a very awkward and unenviable 
position. In coming time, when Mr. Chamberlain, 
Cecil Rhodes and the men of their following are dead, 
and their hypnotizing power gone, it will be a very 
unpleasant document for future Englishmen to look 
back to on the historic records. It goes farther than 
any appeal to arbitration ever went before. It pro- 
poses, essentially, to submit even the question of the 
independence of the republics to the impartial judg- 
ment of disinterested parties, and to abide by the 
award. Its arraignment of Great Britain is three- 
fold: that she refused arbitration before the war came 
on; that she has openly and continually violated the 
latest rules of civilized warfare, which her own repre- 
sentatives at The Hague helped to formulate; and 
that she is extinguishing the independence of the 
republics, which in neither present-day morals nor 
according to the latest recognized principles of inter- 
national law she has any right to do. 

It may be said that this Appeal is only a final 
desperate effort of the republics to prevent their in- 
evitable extinction. Even if this were the ground 
of its issue, it would be in no sense worthy of con- 
tempt. But the document does not read as if it were 
simply a ruse of desperate men. There is in it all 
the simplicity, calmness and dignity of men who feel 
deeply the justice of their cause and are willing to stake 
everything on the right. If the Court of Arbitration 
can do nothing for them on its own initiative, England 
ought to be moved by something higher and more 
commanding than the tribunal, as well as by a sense 
of her own honor and future weal and glory, to carry 
the whole matter to the forum of reason and law 
where only it can be rightly determined. A thousand 
millions of dollars already spent in prosecution of an 
end furnishes not the shadow of a reason for going 
on, if the end be unjust. The sword can never de- 
cide whether an end be just. 
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Tenth International Peace Congress, 


The tenth International Peace Congress has come, 
done its work and gone. It was in all essential re- 
spects like other peace congresses, though it had its 
distinguishing characteristics. 

The Congress, though large,— representatives being 
present from the United States and all the leading 
countries of Europe,— was not quite so well attended 
as that at Paris last year, and one or two others 
which have preceded it. Its membe ship was also 
considerably different. The distance of Glasgow 
from many of the centers of peace activity on the 
Continent made it impossible for a number of the 
leading peace workers to undertake the expense of 
the journey. The Baron and Baroness von Suttner 
of Austria, E. T. Moneta of Italy, Fredrik Bajer of 
Denmark, Elie Ducommun of Switzerland, General 
Tir of Hungary, Mr. Wavrinsky of Sweden, and 
others, leading workers in their several countries and 
prominent in preceding congresses, were absent and 
greatly missed. The absence, from infirmity, of 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, whose noble spirit and untiring 
labors have done so much for the cause in England, 
and especially on the Continent, was much regretted. 

On the other hand, many new faces were seen in 
the Congress. The representation from England and 
Scotland was large and influential. Among the more 
prominent British members were Dr. Spence Watson 
and Sir Joseph Pease, who divided the presidency 
between them, Dr. G. B. Clark, M. P., Walter Hazell, 
Ex-M. P., Dr. W. E. Darby, secretary of the Peace 
Society, Felix Moscheles, J. Fred Green and Mr. 
G. H. Perris of the International Arbitration Associ- 
ation, Miss Ellen Robinson and Miss Frances Thomp- 
son of Liverpool, Miss P. H. Peckover of Wisbech, 
Mr. Samuel James Capper, Rev. Sprigg Smith, Joseph 
G. Alexander, secretary of the International Law 
Association, and W. T. Stead, who was in attendance 
two days. A strong delegation was present from 
France, headed by the veteran Mr. Frederic Passy, 
who, though eighty years of age, never seemed more 
vigorous and eloquent in his devotion to the cause 
which he has now served for more than thirty years. 
Germany was represented by Dr. Richter, Professor 
Quidde and others; Russia by Mr. J. Novicow, the 
eminent sociologist ; Spain by Senator Marcoartu, and 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark and the United 
States by delegations of prominent workers. 

The meetings were full of earnestness and enthu- 
siasm from beginning to end. ‘The pressure of the 
political situation in England was, however, strongly 
felt, and there was not the frankness and directness 
of utterance which otherwise might have been ex- 
pected. The foreign delegates felt the difficulty of 
speaking their honest sentiments and at the same 
time observing the propriety becoming them in a 
country not their own. Once or twice through the 
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plain speech of some of the British members the 
emotion of the Congress reached the verge of rupture, 
but wise counsels prevailed and moderation was ob- 
served. Every remotest hint at the iniquity of the 
war in progress was eagerly welcomed, and showed 
unmistakably the settled conviction of the members. 

The Congress came near being, in some of its 
work, chargeable with threshing over old straw. In- 
evitably so, possibly; for it is difficult after ten years 
of discussion of the same topics to say anything new 
or in a new way, though the topics themselves remain 
as fresh and important as ever. The subjects dis- 
cussed were: an alliance of neutral states for the 
preservation of peace, arbitral clauses in all treaties 
of commerce, disarmament, conscription, general 
treaties of obligatory arbitration, Christianity and 
war, the economics of war, peace education, means of 
rendering the peace propaganda more efficacious, an 
international language, the Hague Court and the 
necessity of bringing it into speedy operation. These 
questions were examined in advance by the three 
committees appointed to prepare business and draft 
resolutions, and some of them were not much dis- 
cussed in the full sittings of the Congress. Some 
live questions of the day, like that of Armenia, of 
the relation of missionaries to peace and war, came 
in for their share of attention, and more such would 
have been taken up but for the restraint upon the 
Congress above alluded to. 

Never, so far as we remember, have the members 
of the Congress shown themselves more loyal to their 
principles or more determined in their purpose to 
continue .the propaganda until the end is attained. 
If one may judge from the telegrams and letters to 
the Congress from persons in different countries who 
could not be present, the same spirit prevails among 
the friends of peace everywhere. 

In its outside incidental work the Congress, as has 
frequently before been the case, accomplished perhaps 
even more than in its direct inside work. It is im- 
possible, of course, to determine the exact impression 
which it made upon Glasgow and vicinity as a whole. 
The city was occupied with the Exposition, and the 
Peace Congress, like the other congresses, was prob- 
ably appreciated as one of the accompaniments of the 
Exposition quite as much as for its own sake. The 
reception accorded to it by the city was, nevertheless, 
sincere and generous. It has never received a more 
large-hearted welcome anywhere else. On the open- 
ing evening the great municipal building — one of 
the finest of its kind in Europe — was put at the 
service of the members of the Congress and their 
friends, and was the scene of as brilliant a reception 
as one ordinarily sees. The Lord Provost in his robe 
of office, attended by the various city officials, received 
the guests,— nearly a thousand in number,— and 
then presided at a short meeting and made a most 
sympathetic address, expressing his profound interest 
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in the principles for which the Congress was laboring. 
If the position of the peace movement is to be judged 
by this reception, no cause stands higher to-day. 
Our forefathers in the movement sixty years ago 
would have rubbed their eyes in wonder at the mere 
thought of the possibility of such a thing. 

On a subsequent evening a reception was also 
accorded the Congress by the Provost and Corporation 
of Paisley, a city of eighty thousand people, just out- 
side of Glasgow. ‘The public meeting held in the 
town hall just after the reception and presided over 
by the Provost was a noteworthy one. The audience 
numbered some six hundred, most of whom were 
working men. They responded with the greatest 
heartiness to the condemnation pronounced by the 
speakers on war and the exhausting burdens which it 
lays upon the masses, and revealed clearly the same 
feelings on the subject which one finds everywhere 
growing among the laboring classes. 

The reception accorded the Congress by the press 
of Glasgow was what might have been expected. 
The proceedings were well and faithfully reported in 
all the dailies, the Glasyow Herald, the leading paper, 
giving from one to four columns daily to the reports. 
The treatment of the Congress by the editors was 
very superficial and evasive. For, strange to say, 
Glasgow, though the seat of as fine a bit of civiliza- 
tion as the sun shines on, is for the moment a strong- 
hold of the prevailing imperialism and jingoism. 
The editorial articles on the Congress indicated that 
the writers had little or no conception of the meaning 
and importance of the great ideals for which the 
friends of peace are laboring. The substance of 
what they wrote was mostly petty criticism on unim- 
portant or unfortunate incidents of the discussions, 
and they failed entirely to grapple in any thoughtful 
way with the heart of the great questions of interna- 
tional justice, friendship and peace, which lie at the 
basis of the existence and work of the peace move- 
ment. But this need not be wondered at. Editors 
who could say, without being shaken from head to foot 
by their consciences, that “ there is not and never has 
been any war-fever in this country [Great Britain],” 
could not be expected to see anything but “ nonsense ” 
and * old-womanish ” platitudes in the speeches of the 
members of the Congress. The Congress, whose work 
and ideals were last year at Paris treated editorially 
with the largest appreciation, may be thankful that it 
is still in no danger of incurring the woe pronounced 
on those of whom all men speak well, and may buckle 
itself to new courage and efforts in the remembrance 
that, however much the cause of peace may have al- 
ready won, there is still a long and difficult job ahead. 

The tenth Congress has sown seed on new soil, and 
in spite of the thorns and stones among which some 
of it has evidently fallen, a portion has certainly 
struck good ground, and its fruitage is sure, and pos- 
sibly very large, in the future. 
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Notes on the Peace Congress. 


Of the delegates appointed by the American Peace 
Society, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead and Benjamin F. 
Trueblood attended the Congress. Mr. Mead was chosen 
one of the vice-presidents, Benjamin F. Trueblood chair- 
man of the committee on Questions of International Law, 
and Mrs. Mead served as a member of the committee on 
Current Questions. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America was rep- 
resented by Dr. Richard H. Thomas and Anna B. Thomas 
of Baltimore, and by Prof. John Chawner of California. 
Dr. Thomas served on the committee on Propaganda. 
The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia was repre- 
sented by Rev. Henry 8. Clubb, who was in attendance a 
part of the time. 


In his opening remarks as chairman, Dr. R. Spence 
Watson of Neweastle-on-Tyne incidentally observed that 
in more than eighty cases of dispute between employer 
and employees, in which he had served as arbitrator, his 
decision had not been once questioned by either side, but 
loyally accepted. 

A prayer meeting was held each morning in one of 
the large committee rooms, a half-hour before the Con- 
gress opened. It was attended by a considerable number 
of delegates. 


At the closing banquet, after the members were all 
seated, the Lord Provost, who presided, tapped upon his 
glass, and when all were silent, he arose and in a very 
simple and natural way returned thanks to God for his 
blessings. 

At the opening of the Congress the chairman in a very 
feeling way alluded to the great sorrow which had fallen 
upon the people of the United States by the assassination 
of the President. The Congress heartily joined him in the 
expression of their deep sympathy with our country in 
the cruel affliction which had befallen it. 


Professor Geddes of Aberdeen, through whose influ- 
ence in large measure the international school was held 
during the Paris Exposition, and who in his way is one 
of the most efficient promoters of a better internation- 
alism, twice entertained members of the Congress at tea, 
or rather they did, for Mrs. Geddes, who most efticiently 
aids in all his work, was with him. 


While the first session of the Congress was in progress, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie was receiving the freedom of the 
city of Glasgow from the hands of the Lord Provost and 
Corporation. In his speech on the occasion Mr. Carnegie 
entered a vigorous protest against war. 


The special train which carried the members of the 
Congress to the boat landing, on the afternoon of the ex- 
cursion to the Kyles of Bute, had printed posters in all 
the coaches reading: ‘“‘The Peace Conference.” It was 
a good omen of the coming time when peace shall run 
throughout the lands and to the ends of the earth. 
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Dr. Schmidt, who interpreted so ably for the Peace 
Congress at Paris last year, was interpreter again this 
year. He did the service in such a faithful and complete 
way as to win the admiration of all. 


The necessity of translation and sometimes of a re- 
translation, as was the case when German was spoken in 
the Congress, wastes a good deal of the time of an inter- 
national gathering, and makes one feel deeply the need 
of a universal language. Unfortunately, such a language 
cannot be artificially created, much attention as some of 
our peace friends are devoting to the subject. We must 
wait for one to grow, as will certainly be the case some day. 


The funds to meet the expenses of the Congress were 
raised through the British peace societies, by generous 
contributions from the friends of peace in England and 
Scotland. The foreign delegates were entertained free 
at the luncheon, banquet and on the excursion, by the 
British members. Everything possible was done by the 
British committees and members for the convenience and 
comfort of the “foreigners,” for which they have the 
abundant thanks of all those from over-sea and over- 
channel. 


Editorial Notes. 


At the meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the American Peace Society on 
September 30, Secretary Trueblood, who 
had just returned from the Peace Congress at Glasgow, 


Board of 
Directors. 


gave a summary report of the work of the Congress, an 


extended account of which is found in this paper. The 
subject of sending an address to the Pan-American Con- 
ference about to assemble in the city of Mexico, and of 
having a representative in that city during the Conference, 
was discussed, and then left in the hands of the President 
and Secretary, with full powers. A committee, consisting 
of Drs. S. F. Hershey, W. A. Mowry and the Secretary, 
was appointed to prepare and send a brief memorial to 
President Roosevelt. Following is the memorial which 
was prepared and forwarded : 


“ Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States: 

“The Board of Directors of the American Peace So- 
ciety, at their first meeting for the season, held this day, 
desire to express their profound sorrow and regret at the 
sad and tragic death of the late President. 

“They wish also to convey to you their felicitation 
that the large and grave responsibilities of state have 
providentially fallen upon one possessing such a high 
sense of honor and intrinsic integrity, who will to the 
fullest extent strive for the highest welfare of this great 
nation. 

“They desire, furthermore, to express their confidence 
that all possible influence within your power as Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the nation will be exerted to promote relations 
of cordial friendship with other countries, and to secure 
the general and permanent peace of the world.” 
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The following letter from the Presi- 
— . dent’s Secretary, Mr. G. B. Cortelyou, has 
been received in reply to the above mes- 

sage : 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, October 8, 1901. 

My Dear Sir: The President is in receipt of your letter of 

recent date, and requests me to thank you, and through you 

the members of the Board of Directors of the American Peace 

Society, for the kindly message sent him, which he sincerely 
appreciates. 

Very truly yours, 
G. B. CorTELYOU, 
Secretary to the President. 





Arrangements are now practically com- 
pleted for the Pan-American Congress, 
which is to assemble in the city of Mexico, 
on the 22d of this month. The American delegates are 
W. I. Buchanan, Henry E. Davis, Volney W. Foster, 
Charles M. Pepper and John Barrett. Each of the dele- 
gates is to make a special study of one of the subjects to 
come before the Congress. His report will then be ex- 
amined by the delegation as a whole before being laid 
before the Congress. The subject of arbitration has been 
assigned to Mr. Buchanan, railway communication to Mr, 
Davis, reciprocity to Mr. Pepper and Mr. Foster, and the 
international court of claims to Mr. Barrett. Many of 
the South American delegates are coming to Washington, 
and will go with the American delegates by special train, 
by way of St. Louis. President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hay expect from the Congress important results affect- 
ing the welfare of the states of the Western Hemisphere. 
President Roosevelt has announced his intention to do 
everything practicable to aid the American delegation 
in making the Congress instrumental in solidifying the 
interests of the American republics. No effort is to be 
made by the American delegation to dominate the Con- 
gress. The representatives of the various republics will 
meet on terms of entire equality, and the deliberations 
will be confined to the subjects set forth in the program, 
or which may be taken up by the choice of the Congress. 
The subject of arbitration is likely to hold the foremost 
place on the program. No intimation is yet given of 
the form which any arbitration treaty which may be 
drawn will assume. But we shall be much surprised if 
the treaty drawn shall not make provision for reference 
of controversies to the Hague court. The United States 
and Mexico are both parties to the Hague convention, 
and their delegates may be expected to use their influ- 
ence to secure such action by the American republics as 
will bring them all within the scope of its provisions. 
This, it seems to us, is the natural and desirable course 
to take. It would be an act of statesmanship of the very 
highest order to bind the American republics in a bond 
of arbitration, and secure their admission to the arbitra- 
tion court already set up by a majority of the civilized 
powers, and ready for work. 





Pan-American 
Conference. 
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In a recent article in the Jndependent, 
on “The Old Testament and Militarism,” 
Goldwin Smith writes as follows: 

“A jingo church dignitary, flattering the prevailing 
passion for war, appeals to whole books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which, he says, ‘ring with the clash of conquest.’ 
If he listens to certain books of the Old Testament he 
may hear not only the clash of conflict, but the shrieks 
of men, women and children of a captured town indis- 
criminately butchered, and the groans of the whole pop- 
ulation of conquered cities tortured under harrows of 
iron or passed through the brick kiln. But the ideal 
Hebrew policy (Deut. 20: 1-9) is not militarist; it is very 
much the reverse. I may repeat what I said on this 
subject many years ago, when the Old Testament was 
cited in defense of American slavery. 

“ War was the universal state of nations in early times, 
and the strong, though coarse foundations of human 
character were laid in the qualities of the warrior. The 
Jews were always surrounded and always threatened by 
war; therefore, to fight valiantly for his country and 
his Temple was part not only of the civil duty, but of 
tbe moral training of a Jew, and to be with the people 
in the hour of battle and exhort them to behave bravely 
was part of the office of the priest, and consistent with 
his calling. 

“¢When thou goest out to battle against thine enemies 
and seest horses and chariots and a people more than 
thou, be not afraid of them: for the Lord thy God is 
with thee, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt. And it shall be, when ye are come nigh unto 
the battle, that the priest shall approach and speak unto 
the people, and shall say unto them, Hear, O Israel, ye 
approach this day unto battle against your enemies: let 
not your hearts faint, fear not and do not tremble, neither 
be ye terrified because of them ; for the Lord your God is 
he that goeth with you, to fight for you against your 
enemies to save you.’ 

“ On the other hand, there is no exaltation of war above 
other callings, or of the military character above all other 
characters, such as we find in Greece, at Rome and in 
the other ancient nations. There is none of that false 
estimate of moral qualities which produced the institu- 
tions of Sparta, and which partly leads Plato, in his ideal 
republic, to propose that woman shall be trained to take 
part equally with man in the work of war. There are 
no provisions for triumphs or other military rewards; no 
incentives to military ambition ; no rules for military ed- 
ucation. No heaven is opened, as in the Koran, to those 
who fight bravely for the true God. ‘Peace in all your 
borders’ is the blessing, though war is not acrime. And 
military pride, instead of being nursed, is rebuked by the 
words of the passage last quoted, which bids the Israelite 
put his trust, in the hour of battle, not in his own might, 
but in the presence of the Lord his God. 

“Not only so, but wars of conquest are made almost 
impossible by the law forbidding forced service, the means 
by which the great armies of the East are raised. This 
law follows immediately upon the passage last quoted. 
We see, also, that ‘ the captains of the armies to lead the 
people’ are not to be made till the people are actually in 
the field, so that there would be no military caste or pro- 
fession always burning to go to war. 


Peace in the 
Old Testament. 
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“The God of the Hebrews, then, is not characteris- 
tically ‘a God of battles.’ Compared with the gods of 
other nations, he is a God of Peace. Yet he has been 
taken for a God of battles, as well as for a God of slavery, 
and his name has been invoked in unjust and fanatical 
wars. Christian churches, in pandering to the lust of 
war, would apostatize not only from the principles of the 
New, but from those of the Old Testament.” 


~_——- —<-—@Seet—O— 


Brevities. 


hs A branch of the Bureau of American Republics 
has been established in the city of Mexico, to be opened 
during the Conference which begins there the latter part 
of this month. 

‘ The threatened war between Venezuela and Co- 
lombia has not yet commenced, though the situation is 
somewhat critical. Troops have faced each other for 
two weeks and more on the frontier without beginning 
hostilities. The head of the Venezuela nationalist rev- 
olutionary party, Dr. Urbaneja, says that President Castro 
is not likely to declare war against Colombia, as he can 
not do so legally without the consent of the Congress, 
which does not meet till February, and which he thinks 
is opposed to war. As head of the nationalists, Dr. Ur- 
baneja is opposed to war. 


The United States government has opened ne- 
gotiations with the Bulgarian and Turkish officials for 
the rescue of Ellen M. Stone, a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board, who was recently carried off by brigands 
into the mountains of Bulgaria. She was seized for the 
purpose of obtaining a ransom. One hundred and ten 
thousand dollars has been demanded for her release. 
The State Department is doing everything possible for 
her rescue, and is confident that her release will be 
secured. 


° The Democratic platform of Massachusetts for 
this fall declares that “the imperialistic spirit must be 
opposed, at home and abroad,” and that “the people of 
the Philippine Islands should be prepared for speedy 
self-government, and for ultimate independence under 
American protection.” 


‘ The new Nicaragua canal treaty is reported to be 
complete. Correspondence concerning it between the 
British government and ours has ceased. It is said to 
follow in general the lines of the old treaty, though it is 
reported to be considerably more favorable to the United 
States. The nature of the neutrality clause is kept 
strictly secret for the present. The new treaty will prob- 
ably be sent to the Senate immediately on the reas- 
sembling of Congress. 


. . . The Executive Committee of the Peace Society, 
London, at its regular meeting on September 20, adopted 
the following resolution, a copy of which they have sent 
us: “The Committee of the Peace Society desires to 
express the deep sympathy felt by all friends of Peace 
with the American people, in the loss they have sustained 
by the assassination of President McKinley. In the late 
President they recognized a man of the highest aims, 
whose purpose was ever the welfare of his country, and 
the maintenance of friendly relations with Great Britain.” 
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Emperor William and Emperor Nicholas met 
September 11 on board the German imperial yacht 
“ Hohenzollern,” at Hela, Prussia. They “remained in 
animated conversation until luncheon.” Nobody knows 
what they said, or what influence it may have in inter- 
national affairs. No American reporter was a member 
of the party. 
. . . We very much hope that this report, sent by 
Reuter’s from St. Petersburg under date of September 9, 
is not true in the particulars relating to the action of the 
police: “Just before Count Tolstoy left his residence 
at Yasnaya Polyana for the Crimea, where he will spend 
the autumn, the pupils of a young ladies’ school came, 
headed by their mistress, to bid farewell to the illustrious 
writer, and offer him some flowers. Some young people of 
the district also took part in this demonstration of sym- 
pathy. They were subsequently arrested by the police, 
and the schoolmistress was dismissed from her post.” 
The fake about the finding of ten thousand English 
sovereigns in an old hulk m Lake Champlain, sunk dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, has served one good purpose. 
It has enabled the international lawyers to decide in ad- 
vance to whom such a treasure-trove would belong. In 
case, therefore, any such find should be made hereafter, 
we should not have a casus belli on our hands. 


. . « The United States government has made a tender 
of good offices to Venezuela and Colombia in the matter 
of the dispute now pending between them and threaten- 
ing war. 

— The political wiseacres have been unable to tell 
us exactly the significance of the Czar’s visit to France. 
His Majesty’s “call” has immensely pleased the French 
people, and may result in a good deal more money being 
loaned to Russia. 

The official returns showed that the South Afri- 
can concentration camps contained in August 137,619 
persons. The deaths numbered 2,345, of which 1,878 
were those of children. The number of deaths for 
September is not yet officially given, but it is sure to be 
not much different from that of August. 

The battle of Santiago is being fought over again 
in the court of inquiry by officers “ablaze in gold and 
lace,” and the miserable squabble is costing the nation a 
thousand dollars a day. 

weinesthltiianiaabeniiaaaions 
Proceedings of the Glasgow Peace 
Congress. 


CHURCHES. 


CONFERENCE OF THE 

The tenth International Peace Congress, as previously 
announced, opened its sessions at Glasgow, Scotland, on 
the 10th of September, in Berkeley Hall, St. Andrews 
Halls, and continued for four days. 

The Congress proper was preceded by a Conference 
of the Churches on the 9th, which proved to be a most 
profitable occasion. The incoming delegates were given 
an informal reception and tea on Saturday evening, the 
7th. About two hundred persons were present. After 
a social hour, during which the delegates met and intro- 
ductions took place, Ex-Mayor Clark of Paisley, president 
of the West of Scotland Peace and Arbitration Society, 
took the chair and extended a cordial welcome to the 
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delegates. Responses were made by Dr. R. H. Thomas 
of Baltimore, Dr. W. E. Darby of London, B. F. True- 
blood and others. The chairman proposed and the meet- 
ing cordially approved a resolution of sympathy with Mrs. 
McKinley and family, on account of the assassination of 
the President, the news of which had filled the papers 
that morning. 

On Sabbath, the 8th, the subject of peace was dis- 
coursed upon in a number of churches of Glasgow. The 
most important of the sermons delivered was that in the 
evening by Dr. J. Hunter at Trinity Congregational 
Church, one of the largest and most influential of the 
Glasgow churches. Many of the delegates to the Con- 
gress were present. The great building was packed to 
its utmost capacity, and the audience listened with breath- 
less attention to the sermon on “ Civilization, Christianity 
and War,” the text of which was: “ Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” The discourse was one of the strongest and 
noblest we have ever heard, and we hope to give it to 
our readers in full in an early number. 

Three sessions of the Peace Conference of the Churches 
were held on Monday, the 9th. Some two hundred 
persons, delegates and others, attended the day sessions. 
The morning meeting was presided over by Mr. Joshua 
Rowntree of Scarborough, whose loyalty to the principles 
of peace and justice in the early days of the Boer War 
brought upon him the destruction of his home by mob 
violence. His address on opening the Conference was 
full of clear and unequivocal utterances. He declared 
that “the chief cause of the feebleness of our religion at 
the present time is that too many Christians profess one 
form of belief and practice another.” Hence, he said, 
“Itis notto be wondered at that plain men turn away from 
these inconsistencies and look elsewhere for the heralds 
of the faith which rings true to the cause of humanity.” 
He urged “ more courage, more devotion, more abandon- 
ment to the cause of humanity, the cause of peace, be- 
cause they are the cause of Christ.” “The demon of 
war cannot be exorcised by platitudes or selfish ease, 
but only by prayer and fasting and suffering.” “We 
are driven,” it seemed to him, ‘to take our choice of two 
alternatives, either to continue to plant our reliance in 
international affairs upon the atheism of force, and take 
its consequences in moral deterioration, or to make up 
our minds to act towards men as if we really believed 
that God is wise as well as good, and has given us through 
the incarnation of Christ powers of love and of spirit- 
ual energy sufficient ‘to move the world with wisdom, 
courage and peace.’ ” 

At the morning session papers on the “ Old Testament 
Teaching on War” were presented by W. C. Braithwaite, 
Esq., and Miss Frances Thompson, the discussion by 
Miss Thompson being most clear and discriminating, and 
endeavoring to show that it was impossible that the God 
revealed in Jesus Christ could have been the author of 
some of the things attributed to him in the Old Testa- 
ment. They must have been human inventions which 
had been introduced into the record. A paper on the 
“ Retributive Aspect of War,” by J. G. Alexander, sec- 
retary of the International Law Association, gave rise 
to a spirited debate, which was participated in by a num- 
ber of members. The opposition to the position of the 
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paper held that it was impossible for the God made known 
in the New Testament to use as a means of retribution, 
as He uses catastrophes in nature, a thing like war which 
is essentially and inherently immoral. 

The afternoon session was presided over by Dr. R. 
Spence Watson of Newcastle, who deplored the practical 
disownment, so prevalent, of the plainest teachings of 
Christianity. He did not believe that these teachings 
were impracticable. Such a theory made Christ an im- 
postor. Christ’s teachings were as much for nations as 
for individuals. There was difficulty in carrying them 
out, but it was poor service to lie down before difficulties. 
The triumph of the carnal over the spiritual was the 
death of the soul of a nation. A nation could be saved 
only by fully and loyally acting upon Christ’s teaching. 

At this session papers were presented and addresses 
given on “ New Testament Teaching,” by J. H. Midgley, 
J. P., by Dr. R. H. Thomas of Baltimore, on “ War and 
Christian Missions,” by Rev. J. M. Elliott of Liverpool, 
on “The Early Christians and War,” by Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris of Cambridge, and on “The Golden Rule in In- 
ternational Affairs,” by B. F. Trueblood. An ambiguous 
passage in Dr. Thomas’s address, on the use of force by 
Jesus Christ, gave rise to an animated discussion, which 
was participated in by several members. 

The evening meeting of the Conference was held in 
the great St. Andrews Hall. From a thousand to fifteen 
hundred people were present. The Lord Provost of the 
city, Mr. Samuel Chisholm, presided. He was supported 
on the platform by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Harrison, Rev. 
Canon Barker of London, Dr. Alexander Mackennal, 
Dr. Fergus Ferguson, Ex-Mayor Clark of Paisley, Rev. 
Dr. John Hunter and others. The audience was a very 
intelligent and sympathetic one. Addresses were made 
by the Lord Provost, by Canon Barker, Dr. Mackennal, 
Miss Ellen Robinson, Prof. Silvanus Thompson and B. F. 
Trueblood, 

The Lord Provost, in his opening speech, while ex- 
pressing a profound appreciation of the principles of 
peace as the Christian ideal, for whose maintenance 
faithful efforts ought to be put forth even at times when 
war was throwing its glamour over men, tried to keep 
the fundamental question of the unlawfulness of war 
and the question of the South African War out of the 
discussion. But Canon Barker, one of the most vigor- 
ous of English churchmen, had not been long on his feet 
until it became clear that these questions, the upper- 
most in all minds, could not be kept down. He went, 
in a courteous but vigorous way, straight at the heart of 
both of them. He found it hard to discuss abstract 
questions without applying them to concrete facts. He 
had never met a Christian who would say that war is 
sanctioned by either the teaching or the example of 
Christ. When the principles laid down by Christ were 
once ascertained they ought to be followed at all times. 
He was firmly convinced that if the world were governed 
on the principles of human brotherhood, its progress 
would go on by leaps and bounds. He was not there to 
dogmatize on the present war, but he was there to say 
that there were certain principles, Christian and ethical, 
which it was the duty of good men always to uphold. 
He was amazed that the country could sit apathetic and 
read what they had to read day after day, month after 
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month. Twenty years ago the whole country would have 
been aflame at the horrors that were transpiring. They 
must try to make every man whom they met hold aloft 
the pure white flag of peace and brotherhood among men. 
He could probe no man’s conscience, but he could deliver 
his own soul, and he could see no just cause why a great 
and powerful nation like theirs should seek to overrun 
and destroy two free nationalities. This war would show 
them how horrible war was, and the country would think 
twice before it launched itself thoughtlessly into an- 
other war. 

This speech, to whose utterances the audience re- 
sponded with strong feeling, was followed by one in the 
same strain by Dr. Mackennal. The last two years had 
been among the saddest they had ever spent. They 
were full of painful but, he hoped, profitable lessons. 
The saddest thing about war was not the deaths, the 
bereavements, the sufferings: it was the rapid degrada- 
tion of moral principles which fell upon the nations when 
they were at war. Things were sanctioned now by 
speech or silence which years ago the conscience and 
heart of the nation would not have permitted. Still 
sadder was it to find that the churches of the living God 
might be but vain guides in times of great national moral 
degradation. To aftirm that “ war was bell” and at the 
same time that it was “inevitable” was impiety towards 
God and wrong done to humanity. 

The address of Miss Ellen Robinson was full of strong 
points against the claim that war is necessary and there- 
fore right. Prof. Silvanus Thompson declared that the 
real point of view from which alone Christians could 
properly discuss the subject of peace was that of the 
Sermon on the Mount. There was much heard in the 
pulpits, on the platform and in the press that was the 
most amazing inversion of all that they held most dear 
in the teaching of Christianity. A great ecclesiastic had 
declared that “never again would the English nation 
descend to the cowardice of the Sermon on the Mount.” 
That which was wrong in the individual was necessarily 
wrong in the national life. 

B. F. Trueblood, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Lord Provost for presiding, cailed attention to the action 
of the churches in the United States on the Christmas 
Sunday after the Venezuelan proclamation of President 
Cleveland, and the immediate resulting change of tone 
inthe press. Heexpressed his conviction that if the Church 
only realized its commanding power at the present time, 
and Christians with one heart and one voice would make 
their influence felt when the flame of passion is kindling 
and men begin to shout for war, no war between civilized 
countries, at least between so-called Christian countries, 
would any longer be possible. 

THE 

The opening meeting of the Congress proper took 
place on Tuesday morning, the 10th of September, in 
Berkeley Hall. The Lord Provost was expected to open 
the Congress, but he was prevented from attending by 
reason of the ceremony, at the same hour, of presenting 
the freedom of the city to Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

The meeting was opened by Dr. R. Spence Watson 
of Newcastle, who welcomed the delegates, who were 
present to the number of nearly two hundred from 
England, France, Germany, Russia, Spain, Italy, Swit- 
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zerland, Denmark, Holland, Persia, and the United States. 
He spoke of the very dark times through which we are 
passing, of the humiliation of the South African War, 
of the swooping down of the Christian powers upon 
China,— “the most detestable bit of greed recorded in 
history,”— of the shattering of fondest hopes. But it 
was encouraging to him to meet so many from different 
parts of the world, to many of whom the cause of peace 
was the passion of their lives. The cause for which they 
were fighting was no failure. The peace party at the 
time of the Crimean War had since been universally con- 
fessed to have been in the right. Where one opposed 
that war, hundreds opposed the present one. The Hague 
Conference was not a failure. The mere fact that it had 
been held was a great triumph. It was the most glorious 
event of the nineteenth century. When war fever 
swept over a nation it lost its head, but materialism and 
brute force were not the idols to which the peoples of 
the earth would ultimately bow. They would ultimately 
understand one another, become more and more gifted 
with the fruit of brotherly love, and arbitration and 
through it peace would be universal among the nations 
of the earth. 

Responses were then made by delegates from each of 
the countries represented. Dr. Adolf Richter of Pforz- 
heim spoke for Germany. He said that in spite of the 
prevailing militarism in his country, the ideas of the 
peace workers were spreading in all parts of the empire, 
and that the membership of the German Peace Society 
and its branches had now grown to more than eight 
thousand. 

Mademoiselle Bajer of Denmark responded for her 
country. She spoke of the growth of peace among in- 
dividuals in common life, and believed that the same 
principles ought to be applied among nations, and that 
if applied there would be little difficulty in carrying 
them out. 

Senator Don Arturo de Marcoartu, a member of the 
Interparliamentary Peace Union, and one of the most 
faithful and indefatigable of the European peace work- 
ers, replied for Spain. He said there was much to make 
them despair, but much also to make them hope. The 
taking up of the peace cause by ‘such numbers of women 
was most encouraging. So was the devotion to peace 
of the laboring classes. He gave an account of the con- 
gress of Spanish-speaking peoples held in Madrid last 
year, and of the resolution there unanimously adopted 
in favor of treaties of obligatory arbitration. 

In presenting to the Congress the greetings of the 
peace workers in America, B. F. Trueblood said that in 
the midst of the prevailing discouragements the friends 
of peace in the United States were full of hopefulness. 
He did not believe there had been a time since the or- 
ganization of the peace movement in 1815 when the 
cause had been so strong, so deep and so widespread. 
He was not one of those who believed that the Hague 
Court of Arbitration was destined to come to naught. 
The government of the United States was strongly com- 
mitted to the support of the Court, and would use its 
influence to bring it speedily into operation. The friends 
of peace in his country were working faithfully to this 
end. The annual Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference 
had at its recent meeting taken strong action in this sense. 
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He called attention to the forthcoming Pan-American 
Conference to meet in October in the city of Mexico, 
through which the friends of peace hoped that a general 
arbitration treaty might be agreed upon by the nineteen 
American republics, pledging them to submit all their 
differences to the Hague Court. He hoped that thus the 
seventeen American states which were not signatories of 
the Hague Convention might secure admission to the 
Court. The rank and file of the American people were 
in sincere sympathy with the Hague tribunal. He did 
not believe that war could be done away at once, but the 
conditions of its abolishment were being created, and some 
day the great object would be attained. 

Madame Waszklewicz, from The Hague, responded for 
Holland. She had come to protest against war in gen- 
eral and against the Transvaal War in particular, but 
so deeply had the latter subject taken possession of her 
that she could not trust herself to speak with moderation. 
She therefore contented herself with bringing the greet- 
ings and sympathy of the friends of peace in the Nether- 
lands, especially to the friends of peace in England, who 
had with great courage under difficult circumstances 
been setting an example to them all. 

Mr. Fracelli, in responding for Italy, said that the 
peace movement was continually spreading and gaining 
strength in his country. There were peace societies in 
a number of towns, and he hoped that soon another peace 
congress might be held in Rome. Italy, the Minister of 
War had recently said, had contributed to the mainten- 
ance of the peace of Europe, because she formed part of 
the Triple Alliance. He hoped that the War Minister 
might soon be able to say that Italy had helped to main- 
tain the peace of the world because she had joined the 
peace organization of the world rather than any special 
alliance. 

Mr. Frederic Passy, in representing the French peace 
workers, though eighty years of age, spoke with all his 
wonted earnestness and eloquence. He was glad to see 
again many whom he had seen at Paris last year. The 
majority of the French people, as had been seen at the 
Exposition, believed that true progress was best promoted 
by respecting the independence and institutions of other 
peoples. Throughout France there was a deep feeling of 
regret at the deplorable war in South Africa, but no real 
animosity towards the English people. They felt sorry 
that the British nation was involved in such a war fever, 
but the French nation had suffered from similar moral 
epidemics. They knew that at bottom the English people 
were devoted to liberty and justice. When the reaction 
took place England would be England once more — the 
land of freedom and liberty. He gave a most interesting 
account of the peace movement in France the past year ; 
of the banquet on the 22d of February, which was partici- 
pated in by the four French members of the Hague Court ; 
of the strong peace resolutions voted at the Radical and 
Socialist Congresses; of the changed attitude of the 
French government in regard to education, the French 
children being now taught to respect the institutions of 
other peoples rather than to feel contempt for them, as 
formerly. This, he said, was the most significant of all 
the changes which had come to France. 

Mr. J. Novicow, speaking for Russia, said that there 
was no real antagonism between England and Russia; 
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they were not natural enemies, as was often asserted ; 
all the existing antagonism was the result of phantasies 
and had no basis in fact. The Russian people were the 
most peaceful in Europe, both for moral and material 
reasons. They were a poor people and were naturally 
anxious to find means of subsistence, and took no in- 
terest in foreign expeditions and ambitious political 
enterprises. 

Dr. Bovet, a Swiss delegate, said that in Switzerland 
all were friends of peace. He hoped that the great states 
of Europe might follow the example of Switzerland, be- 
come federated, and that thus a higher patriotism might 
be developed — the patriotism of humanity. 

Mr. Felix Moscheles, speaking for England, expressed 
his great confidence in the International Tribunal which 
had been set up at The Hague. He had had interviews 
with Mr. White, American Ambassador at Berlin, and 
other prominent men, and knew that these were all deeply 
devoted to the cause of arbitration, and that they much 
appreciated the work of the peace societies. 

After these responses, the report of the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne on the events of the year was 
read by Mr. Emile Arnaud. It dwelt on the discouraging 
events which had taken place, on the final constitution of 
the Hague Court of Arbitration, on the efforts of the 
Bureau to bring the South African War to an end through 
the medium of the Court, on the progress of the peace 
movement during the year, and on the necessity of the 
substitution for force in international affairs of a perma- 
nent system of law and justice. 

The Congress then proceeded to complete its organi- 
zation by the appointment of one member from each 
country represented to serve as a vice-president, and by 
the constitution of three committees to study the various 
propositions submitted, to draft resolutions and other- 
wise prepare the business. 

AFTERNOON, 

There was no session of the Congress in the afternoon: 
The committees met and spent the time in studying the 
questions submitted to them, and in laying out work for 
the coming days. 

EVENING RECEPTION, 

In the evening the Congress was given a reception by 
the Lord Provost and Corporation of the city in the 
Municipal Building. It was a very generous and brilliant 
affair. More than seven hundred guests were present. 
For three-quarters of an hour the Lord Provost in his 
robes of office, attended by the other city officials, re- 
ceived. Then all assembled in the Great Hall, and the 
Lord Provost welcomed them in a most appropriate 
address, in which he expressed the assurance that all of 
them “wished, longed and prayed” for the realization 
of the great ideal of human brotherhood and universal 
peace for which the Congress was laboring. Responses 
were made by Dr. Darby and B. F. Trueblood, and brief 
remarks were made by Principal Hutton of Paisley, in 
which he expressed the belief that Providence was lead- 
ing the nations along the lines of peace; that even the 
great armaments, through the fear which they inspired, 
might help in the promotion of peace. A program of 
music was then rendered, and refreshments were served 
in about a dozen different parts of the great building. 
The staircases and corridors were decorated with plants 
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and flowers. The members of the Congress and their 
friends were greatly impressed with the cordiality and 
generousness of the reception. 

THE SECOND DAY. 

The Congress resumed its sittings on Wednesday, the 
11th of September, at 10 o’clock, with Dr. R. Spence 
Watson in the chair. The Committee on Current Ques- 
tions, through Mr. Novicow, brought forward the Arme- 
nian question, and asked the Congress to pass a resolution 
asking the governments who were guarantors of the 
Treaty of Berlin to make a united effort to put an end to 
the cruelties systematically committed upon the Christian 
nation of Armenia. Mr. Novicow in presenting the 
resolution remarked that the mistrust of the powers 
towards one another had proved very disastrous to the 
Christian populations in the East. An earnest debate 
arose on the resolution, several members objecting that 
a peace congress ought not to advise a course which 
would almost inevitably eventuate in war. Others main- 
tained that the resolution had in view only moral pressure, 
and it was finally passed by a large majority. The de- 
bate was participated in by Mr. Novicow, Mr. Joseph 
Sturge, Rev. Sprigg Smith, two Armenians,— Mr. Ara- 
kelian and Miss Giragosiare, — and others, 

The question of an auxiliary international language, 
left over from the Paris Congress last year, was then 
taken up. The report, presented by Mr. Ruyssen of 
France, went into considerable explanation as to what 
such a language should be. Strong objections were made 
by a number of members to going into so unpractical a 
subject. The Congress had better give its attention to 
arbitration, etc. Among the speakers were W. P. Byles, 
M. P., of Bradford, Gaston Moch of Paris, Mrs. Mead 
from Boston and Mr. Passy, who observed that the uni- 
fication of money and of weights and measures was one 
of the most important items on the program of the peace 
societies. At the end of the discussion a resolution in 
very general terms was voted, inviting study of the 
question. AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the absence of the chairman, B. F. Trueblood was 
asked to preside at the afternoon session. 

The subject of a closer union among the peace societies 
and more concerted action in their labors was brought 
forward in an address by Mr. Felix Moscheles, who 
argued that both effort and money were wasted through 
lack of union and coéperation of the societies in the same 
country. His proposition was supported by Mr. Byles, 
who thought the body of peace workers much larger 
than generally supposed, and by Mr. Passy, who thought 
that the suggestion should be carefully studied and a 
report made from the different countries to the Berne 
Bureau. At the end of the discussion, which was shared 
in by a number of others, a resolution was voted appoint- 
ing a small committee, with power to add to their num- 
bers, to study the subject the coming year. 

The next subject considered was that of war and 
Christianity. This was introduced in a very able address 
by Miss Ellen Robinson of Liverpool, who proposed the 
following resolution : 

‘* Seeing that the governments of almost all European and 
American states profess to base their rule on Christian ethics; 

‘*Seeing that these ethics forbid all hatred, violence, and in- 
justice between man and man, and enjoin brotherhood, sym- 
pathy and love; 
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‘“‘ This Congress is of opinion that persistent efforts should 
be made to bring home the above-mentioned truths to the 
rulers and citizens of these states, in order to convince them 
that war and militarism are absolutely opposed to the teaching 
and spirit of Christ. It especially calls upon Christian minis- 
ters and workers to aid in these efforts.” 

This resolution, which was finally passed with but one 
vote against it, was the occasion of one of the finest dis- 
cussions in the Congress. It was opposed by Mr. Gaston 
Moch of Paris, a non-Christian, who argued in a very 
frank but courteous way that the Congress should remain 
absolutely neutral on religious matters if they wished to 
have unity in their work. The resolution was earnestly 
supported by Mr. Novicow, the Abbé Pichot, Mr. Keller- 
man, Professor Quidde of Munich, Mr. Passy, Mr. Arnaud, 
Dr. Richard H. Thomas, Rev. Sprigg Smith, some of 
whom shared Mr. Moch’s non-Christian views, but nearly 
all of whom felt that the Christian Church had woefully 
failed in its duty, and that it ought to be appealed to 
to stand by its own professed principles. 

After the vote on Miss Robinson’s resolution, the 
following resolution, offered by Mr. Emile Arnaud, was 
also passed : 

‘*Considering that morality is one and universal, and that 
it forbids all hate, all violence, and all injustice between man 
and man, and that it enjoins or commands fraternity and love, 
the Congress believes that persistent efforts should be made to 
induce governments and citizens of all states to conform to the 
great moral law, and therefore declare themselves against war 
and militarism; and the Congress appeals to all the educators 
of all countries, and all races, and all beliefs.” 

EVENING MEETING IN PAISLEY, 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the Clark 
Town Hall of Paisley, a city of eighty thousand people 
only eight miles out from Glasgow. It was attended by 
some six hundred persons, the majority of whom were 
workingmen, and proved to be one of the most useful 
of all the meetings during the Congress. Addresses were 
made by Provost Wilson, who presided, by Edwin D. 
Mead of Boston, whose speech took powerful hold of the 
working men, by Miss Ellen Robinson, Miss Priscilla H. 
Peckover, Mr. Frederic Passy, Ex-Provost Clark, Dr. 
Darby and Mrs. Bradlaugh-Bonnar. The applause was 
frequent and hearty, and the audience showed their pro- 
found sympathy with the speakers’ arraignment of war 
and the vast burdens imposed by it on the people. 

THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The proceedings of the third day of the Congress were 
opened on Thursday morning at 10 o’clock, with Sir 
Joseph Pease, M. P., president of the English Peace So- 
ciety, in the chair. The chairman, in his opening re- 
marks, said he believed there never had been a war which 
could not have been avoided with tact and good temper. 
The preparations for war, the evil of large standing 
armies in time of peace, the horrors of war, the detri-_ 
ment of the war spirit to the nations, were all things 
greatly to be regretted. All economy was against war; 
war was opposed to all morality. War lowered the 
whole tone of society. The jingo spirit attached to war 
was a devilish one, and did away with what was most 
essential in the moral and Christian progress of nations. 
He had been a member of the House of Commons for 
many years, and he made bold to say that the feeling 
against war there was never stronger than now. 

This day proved to be the center of interest of the en- 
tire proceedings. The whole subject of arbitration in 
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its various aspects was brought forward in the report of 
the committee on Questions of International Law. The 
report was presented in French by Mr. Arnaud and in 
English by Mr. J. G. Alexander. Mr. Arnaud’s address, 
in presenting the report, was a very able though rather 
long one. The report proposed two sets of resolutions, 
the substance of which was: 

Deep satisfaction at the definite constitution of the 
Hague Court ; that in the future every dispute not adjust- 
able by diplomacy or the other pacific methods indicated 
in the Hague Convention should be referred to the 
Court; that, as suggested in Article 19 of the Hague Con- 
vention, special permanent arbitration treaties of an 
obligatory character should be concluded between the 
nations; that such treaties should be forthwith concluded 
between the nineteen American republics whose repre- 
sentatives were about to assemble in conference in the 
city of Mexico, and between Great Britain and France, 
Great Britain and the United States, and France and 
Russia, as being in a favorable position to enter into such 
treaties; that the Hague tribunal should be put into op- 
eration as early as possible; that the Hague conventions 
should be declared open to all states; that disarmament 
should be looked upon as a result of the organization of 
peace rather than as a means thereto; and that the 
peace societies in no sense deserved to be considered 
antipatriotic, as they were frequently charged with being. 

W. T. Stead moved, in an impassioned speech, that 
the following resolution be added to those just passed, as 
they appealed, uselessly, he thought, to governments. 
The people, he said, must be appealed to, and an ex- 
plosion of public opinion secured. If the Peace Congress 
did not explode, how could an explosion among the 
people be expected? He moved that — 

‘* The Hague Conference having recommended four different 
methods of avoiding war, which are (1) mediation, (2) interna- 
tional commissions, (3) special commissions and (4) arbitration 
pure and simple, the Congress declares that any state which 
refuses to adopt any one of these when proffered by its oppo- 
nent loses its right to be regarded asa civilized power, and 
such country is excommunicate of humanity; that while war 
lasts no public religious service of any kind should be held 
that is not opened by a confession of blood-guiltiness on the 
part of that state, and closed by a solemn appeal on the part 
of the congregations to the government to stop the war by the 
adoption of the Hague methods,” 

This resolution brought the Congress to the boiling 
point, practically all the members being in sympathy with 
Mr. Stead’s indirect condemnation of the British govern- 
ment, but most of them being opposed to the extravagant 
terms in which the resolution was drawn, especially the 
“excommunication” part of it. Dr. Darby, in a short, 
cool speech, told the Congress it had better not explode, 
but act with dignity. Their views on the war were well 
known. Their words would be infinitely more effective 
if they were calm and dignified. They ought not to 
appeal to the exploded system of the Church and attempt 
to excommunicate those differing fromthem. After dis- 
cussion by Mr. Thomas Wright of Birmingham, Profes- 
sor Quidde and Sir Joseph Pease, the Congress adjourned 
for luncheon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

When the afternoon session opened, Mrs. Mead of 
Boston moved that the words after “opponent” be 
stricken out and the following substituted : 
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‘*has forfeited one of the primary claims to be regarded asa 
civilized nation, and that every citizen who consents to such a 
position on the part of his government shares in the guilt of 
the war which may ensue.” 

Dr. Darby heartily accepted the resolution in that 
form; Mr. Stead was“ quite agreeable to the alteration,” 
though he thought the original form “ more vigorous and 
picturesque ”; and the resolution was put in the amended 
form and unanimously passed. 

In speaking on the above resolution, Professor Quidde 
said he was glad of the opportunity to say that the Ger- 
man condemnation of England for refusing arbitration 
in the South African difficulty did not arise out of Ang- 
lophobia. The German people were not actuated by any 
sort of general antagonism to Great Britain. They recog- 
nized that Great Britain had been the birthplace of civil 
liberty, the asylum of political and religious refugees 
from all parts of the world. German reformers had con- 
sidered the example of England one to be followed in 
Germany. English literature was as well known in 
Germany as in England. They condemned England 
only because she was untrue to herself. 

A series of resolutions drawn by Mr. John de Bloch 
was then, with little discussion, voted. They recom- 
mended an impartial inquiry in different countries by 
military men, politicians, economists, merchants and sta- 
tisticians, into the economic results of warfare under 
present conditions. They maintained, as Mr. Bloch has 
contended in his great work on the “Future of War,” 
that improvements in arms tend to produce a deadlock 
in warfare, as proved in the South African War; that 
decisive results can be obtained only by the exhaustion 
of the combatants ; that the economic effects of such pro- 
longed warfare must result in famine, discontent and 
misery, and finally in revolution; and that, as nothing 
can be expected of the military and governing classes, 
the masses of the people must be impressed with the 
belief that war under modern conditions is “ both impos- 
sible and unprofitable,” and therefore that peace is an 
absolute necessity. 

On the subject of missionaries and their dangers, a 
resolution drawn by the committee on Questions of the 
Day was introduced and voted, earnestly recommending 
that, though it was the duty of governments to protect 
its law-abiding citizens residing abroad, “ missionaries 
should rigorously abstain from all action which can even 
indirectly expose their country to war; should refrain 
from appealing to their governments to avenge their 
wrongs; and should rely on the well-recognized power 
of disinterested effort, and not upon military force, which 
must always be a hindrance to their service.” 

EVENING AT THE EXPOSITION. 

Thursday evening was spent by many of the delegates 
in a visit to the Exposition, during which they took tea 
together at one of the restaurants on the grounds. A 
number of the delegates also were present by invitation 
at a dinner at 6.30 o’clock given by Mr. Stead at the 
Russian restaurant, and honored by the presence of the 
%ussian Commissioner to the Exposition. 

LAST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The last session of the Congress began at 10 o’clock, 
on Friday, the 13th, Sir Joseph Pease presiding. 

Invitations were read from Berlin, from Vienna and 
from Toulouse, for the holding of the next Peace Congress. 
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After some discussion on the subject, Mr. Mead of Boston 
moved that the subject be left in the hands of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau at Berne, suggesting at the same 
time that if the Congress did not meet again till 1903, 
it might be most desirable for it to go to St. Louis at 
the time of the great Exposition to be held there. The 
motion prevailed. 

Mr. J. G. Alexander, for the Committee on International 
Law, moved a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
expressing the desirability of inserting arbitral clauses in 
all commercial treaties, and noting with satisfaction that 
several governments have already acted in this sense. 

A resolution was moved by M. Aubrey, urging the 
creation of unofficial Commissions of Inquiry, similar to 
those indicated in the Hague Convention, to investigate 
cases of international misunderstanding where nothing had 
been officially done. This subject, which had been before 
former peace congresses and in some measure approved, 
was referred to the Berne Bureau for further study as to 
its practicability. 

The following resolution on the education of children, 
originating with the Society of Friends, and supported 
by two or three English peace societies, was presented 
by Miss Cook: 

‘*The Congress recommends, in the interests of peace by 
means of education, that prizes be offered to the children and 
young people in the public schools and colleges and in private 
schools, for compositions dealing with the peace question or 
any other subject whose direct or indirect aim is the creation 
of just and friendly relations among different races and na- 
tions. This recommendation is particularly made to those 
teachers who are free to arrange their curriculum ; if such is 
not the case, the prizes may be offered for essays written dur- 
ing other than school hours. History, extracted from manuals 
chosen with much care; comparative descriptions of the man- 
ners and customs of the different peoples, edited in a large and 
liberal spirit; accounts of journeys made in this same spirit; 
novels such as ‘Lay Down Your Arms,’ which depict in bold 
relief the evils of war,— all these writings may be utilized for 
young boys and girls able to understand them, whilst for 
children of a lower age use can be made of oral explanations 
and lectures with lantern slides.” 

After remarks by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, in which he 
deplored the utterly false teaching of history in school 
books, especially in those in the United States in treating 
of American relations to England, and urged a new, 
progressive and scientific teaching of history, the reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. G. H. Perris, Editor of Concord, moved for the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were heartily approved : 

“ The Congress records its humble admiration for the splen- 
did example of the Doukhobortsi in Russia, and small groups 
of men in other continental countries; and its gratitude for the 
genius and devotion which one of the greatest of living writers, 
Count Leo Tolstoy, has given to the support of the pacific idea 
as he sees it. The Congress also expresses the hope that the 
British people, now lying under the threat of conscription, 
will awake to the meaning*of barrack-slavery ere it is too late. 
It believes that by refusing all plans of compulsory military 
service, the British people would give a great impetus, both 
in this and other countries, toward a further consideration of 
the proposal for an arrest of armaments, already partly dis- 
cussed by the envoys of the powers gathered at The Hague.” 

Mr. Felix Moscheles introduced the following resolu- 
tion on dueling, which the Congress promptly voted : 

“The Congress has heard with pleasure of the propaganda 
against dueling that is being carried on by Don Alfonso in 
Austria and by Fiirst von Lowenstein in Germany, and it cor- 
dially supports agitation against dueling in all countries.” 
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The subject of an International Féte of the peace so- 
cieties on the 18th of May, the anniversary of the opening 
of the Hague Conference, introduced by M. Gaston Moch 
of Paris, was on motion of Dr. Darby referred to the 
Berne Bureau. A similar course was pursued with a 
resolution on Free Trade, which was thought to be too 
debatable a subject to be acted on without time for 
discussion. 

On motion of Mr. J. Fred Green the Congress unani- 
mously resolved to send a message of appreciation to Mr. 
Elie Ducommun, for his distinguished gratuitous services 
for ten years as General Secretary of the International 
Peace Bureau. : 

The last business on the program was the Congress’s 
annual appeal to the nations. It was read by Mr. Novi- 
cow, and was, after some remarks by Mr. Stead on the 
latter part of it, adopted by unanimous and enthusiastic 
vote. APPEAL TO THE 

“The tenth Congress of the Peace Societies of the whole 
world, met at Glasgow from the 10th to the 13th of September, 
1901, cannot close its work w'thout clearly indicating the 
present direction of the pacific movement. European societies 
of the present day incline more and more towards democracy. 
The welfare of the wage-earning classes is beginning to occupy 
the first place among the cares of politicians, and astute diplo- 
matic combination the last. The problem of poverty looms 
large. We are beginning clearly to see that the only way to 
procure for the people an existence worthy of the name is to 
put an end to international anarchy. The question of the well- 
being of the industrial classes is bound up inseparably with 
that of the existence of legal relations between the civilized 
nations. By continuing the present condition of international 
anarchy, not only are millions upon millions of pounds sunk 
in absolutely unproductive military expenditure, but men are 
hindered from turning to account the enormous wealth con- 
tained in ourearth. The hostility of nations everywhere raises 
barriers to the movements of workmen and to commercial in- 
tercourse. Production being far less than it ought to be, pov- 
erty prevails. The time is come when the people must under- 
stand that the question of peace is a question of bread. Just 
as the great Cobden was able to bring about the triumph of 
Free Trade when he presented it in a clear and striking man- 
ner, even so the pacific movement will acquire an irresistible 
force when the masses of the people are made to understand 
that the suppression of poverty is only possible by the estab- 
lishment of a judicial union among the civilized peoples. 
Passing to another consideration, and in view of the events of 
recent years, as well as of the dark clouds shadowing the im- 
mediate future, the Congress believes it useful once more 
solemnly to affirm the general principle laid down by the Peace 
Congress held in Rome in 1891. ‘The right of conquest has no 
moral existence. The peoples have an inalienable right freely 
to dispose of themselves. The autonomy of nations is inviol- 
able.’ ”’ 

After votes of thanks to the Corporations of Glasgow 
and Paisley for their generous reception of the Congress, 
to the Presidents, and to the Committee of Organization 
for its services in making the arrangements for the meet- 
ings, the Congress was declared closed. 


EXCURSION, 


NATIONS. 


AFTERNOON 

After a luncheon at one o’clock in a room adjoining 
the Congress hall, the members went on an excursion 
for the afternoon to the Kyles of Bute, a most pictur- 
esque and fascinating group of islands and channels at 
the western extremity of an inlet of the Frith of Clyde. 
On their return they enjoyed together a banquet in the 
Congress hall, which was presided over by Lord Provost 
Chisholm, Postprandial speeches, about anything at 
all remotely related to peace and the work of the Con- 
gress, were indulged in for an hour or more,— by the 
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Lord Provost, Mr. Moscheles, Mrs. Mead, Mr. J. F. Green, 
B. F. Trueblood and others,— and then the banqueters 
separated, and the tenth Universal Peace Congress had 
passed into history. 





OO 
Appeal of the South African Republics 
to the Hague Court. 

The following is the appea! of the plenipotentiaries of 
the South African Republic and the Orange Free State 
to the Administrative Council of the Permanent Arbitra- 
tion Court at The Hague. It was handed to the Council 
on the 10th of September : 

“The undersigned plenipotentiaries of the South Afri- 
can Republic and plenipotentiaries of the Orange Free 
State, acting on behalf of both these states, have the 
honor to bring the following to your notice: 

“Under date of the 9th of April last, the then chair- 
man of your Council communicated to the representa- 
tives of both states that the permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion had been constituted. 

“ Attention was thereby specially called to the proviso 
in the Hague convention of July 29, 1899, for the peace- 
ful settlement of international differences, whereby the 
jurisdiction of the permanent court could be extended 
to differences between powers which had not become 
signatories, as also between powers which had become 
and those which had not become signatories. 

“Immediately on the receipt of this communication, 
notification was made, on behalf of the governments of 
both states represented by the undersigned, to his Excel- 
lency, the then president of your Council, that these 
governments would be pleased if the war being waged 
in South Africa could be terminated by the arbitrament 
of this court. 

“ Now that this war has gone on for nearly two years 
without any prospects of an end thereto, except in the 
way only recently acknowledged as being the most effi- 
cacious and at the same time the most equitable means 
of deciding international differences, to wit, submission 
to arbitration, the desirability, mutually, for such a peace- 
ful termination cannot but become more and more 
acknowledged. 

“The states represented by the undersigned, there- 
fore, consider that they should repeat the proposal already 

made by them before, but rejected by England, to sub- 
mit to arbitration the settlement of the differences which 
gave rise to the war. 

“In this they particularly have in view the question 
whether England is right in alleging that any action was 
taken by the republics which had for its object the sup- 
pression of the English element in or its expulsion from 
South Africa, and generally whether the republics have 
made themselves guilty of an act which, according to in- 
ternationally recognized principles, would give England 
the right to deprive them of their independence. 

“They repeat the proposal formerly made with all the 
more confidence now that the permanent court of arbi- 
tration has been called into existence on the proposition 
of England herself, and that the chairman of your Coun- 
cil has deemed fit to call their attention to the hereinbe- 
fere-alluded-to Article 26 of the Hague convention. 

“The undersigned, moreover, allege that England at 
the outbreak of the war commenced, and has ever since 
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continued, to act in contravention of the rules of war 
between civilized powers as generally, and also by Eng- 
land herself, acknowledged, and as solemnly confirmed 
by the Hague convention of July 29, 1899, concerning 
the laws and usages of war by land, and more particularly 
in contravention ‘of the following articles of the said rules, 
to wit: 

“ Articles 4, 5, 7, 14, 15, 16, 23 (and thereof the sub- 
sections C, D, E, F, G), 25, 28, 32, 44, 45, 46, 47, 50, 52, 
53 and 55, whilst E ngland hes moreover, quite recently, 
by proclamation issued by Field Marshal Lord Kitchener, 
at Pretoria, and dated the 7th day of August, 1901, vir- 
tually notified that she intends shortly to take action in 
contravention of Article 20 also. 

“The governments of the states represented by the 
undersigned are fully prepared, as soon as an opportun- 
ity thereto shall be afforded them, to substantiate the 
allegations herein made by setting forth and proving the 
particular facts to which they refer. 

“ Since England sees fit to deny the continual violation 
of the laws of warfare, the states represented by the 
undersigned consider that they may also, in regard to 
this difference, seek a decision of the permanent court of 
arbitration. 

“The undersigned and their governments are aware 
that in order to obtain such a decision the consent of 
England is required. 

“They therefore take the liberty of soliciting your 
Council to apply for such consent or to endeavor to ob- 
tain the same by your mediation or that of the govern- 
ments represented by you. 

“They feel themselves all the more encouraged to 
make this request since it quite accords with the grand 
principle on which Article 27 of the said convention is 
based. 

“Should the English government give an unfavorable 
reply, it will thereby be manifest that they dare not sub- 
mit themselves to the judgment of aconscientious, learned 
and impartial tribunal. 

«“ They will then, moreover, continue to bear the re- 
sponsibility for the prolongation of a war as terrible as it 
is unnecessary, and they will tacitly have acknowledged 
that the manner in which they have carried on the war 
is in conflict with the demands of humanity and civiliza- 
tion as confirmed by themselves, 

“In the hope that it may please you to give effect to 
their request, and therefore to accord your mediation or 
assistance in a matter of such urgency, they tender you 
the assurance of their sincere esteem. 

“ [Signed ] W. J. Leyps, 

A. D. W. Wotmarans, 

“ Plenipotentiaries of the South African Republic. 

A. FIisuer, 
C. H. WessELs, 

“ Plenipotentiaries of the Orange Free State.” 


Letters of the hi 





Chinese and German 
Emperors in Regard to the Murder 
of Baron von Ketteler. 


On the visit of Prince Chun, the brother of the Chinese 
Emperor, to Emperor William, to apologize for the mur- 
der of the German ambassador in Peking, the following 
letters were exchanged : 
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LETTER OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 

“ The great Emperor of the Chinese Empire, to his 
Majesty, the great German Emperor, GREETING : 

“Ever since the empires have been mutually repre- 
sented by permanent legations we have stood in uninter- 
rupted friendly relationship towards one another. These 
relations became still closer when Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia came to Peking, for on that occasion we had the privi- 
lege of receiving the prince frequently, and of being able 
to hold intercourse with him in an intimate manner. 

“Unfortunately, in the fifth month of last year the 
Boxers rebelliously penetrated into Peking, and the sol- 
diers joined them. The result was the murder of your 
Majesty’s Minister, Baron von Ketteler, a man who, so 
long as he held his post in Peking, paid careful attention 
to the interests of our countries, and to whom we were 
bound to pay our special acknowledgments. We regret 
most deeply that Baron von Ketteler met so terrible an 
end among us. 

“The fact that we were not in a position to take due 
protective measures was painful to our feeling of respon- 
sibility. 
prompted us to erect a monument on the spot as a sign 
that the crime should not remain unexpiated. 

“Further, we have sent to Germany with this our 
letter the Imperial Prince Chun-Tsai-Fong, at the head 
of a special mission. Prince Chun, who is our own 
brother, will assure your Majesty how deeply events of 
the past year have grieved us, and how deeply the feeling 
of penitence and shame animates us. 

“Your Majesty sent your troops from far distant to 
put down the Boxer rebellion and restore peace. For 
the welfare of our nation we have, therefore, commanded 
Prince Chun to express personally to your Majesty our 
thanks for your efforts in promoting peace. We cherish 
the hope that your Majesty’s indignation has given place 
to the old feelings of friendship. 

“That the relations between our empires may be of an 
even more extensive, intimate and beneficial character 
than hitherto is our firm assurance.” 


PRINCE CHUN’S SPEECH ON DELIVERING THE LETTER. 


“By order of the Emperor, my most gracious Lord 
and Master, I have the honor to deliver his Majesty’s 
letter into your Majesty’s Imperial hands. After the 
rebellious movement in China in the past year, the Im- 
perial Court felt spontaneously, no less than on the de- 
mand of the powers, the obligation of expressing, by a 
special mission, sincere regret at these events, and es- 
pecially in the case of which your Majesty’s excellent 
Minister, Baron von Ketteler, fell a victim. 

“In order to place the sincerity of this regret beyond 
all doubt, his Majesty, the Emperor, designated a very 
near blood relation for the mission. 

“Tam in a position to assure your Majesty that the 
Emperor, my most gracious Master, stood aloof from 
those complications which brought great misfortune upon 
China, and loss and care upon Germany, in the fullest 
sense of the words. 

“ Nevertheless, in accordance with customs existing 
for thousands of years, the Emperor of China has taken 
blame for it upon his own sacred person. I have there- 
fore the task of expressing to your Majesty the most 
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cordial feelings of the Emperor, my illustrious Master, 
towards your Majesty. 

“In handing to you this letter I am also charged to be 
the interpreter of this feeling of the great Emperor of 
China towards her Majesty, the Empress, and the whole 
of the Imperial family; and to express the wish that 
your Majesty’s house may flourish, and enjoy the bless- 
ings of health and happiness in fullest measure. 

“His Majesty, the Emperor of China, hopes that the 
events of the past year were only passing shadows, and 
that after the clouds have dispersed the brightness of the 
peace between the two nations of Germany and China 
may teach them mutually to understand one another 
better. This is also my most sincere wish.” 

EMPEROR WILLIAM’S REPLY. 

“ Not a joyous or festive occasion, nor the fulfilment 
of a simple act of courtesy, has brought your Imperial 
Highness to me; but a deeply melancholy and very seri- 
ous event. My Minister at the Court of the Emperor of 
China, Baron von Ketteler, has been slain in the capital 
of China, by the murderous weapon of an imperial Chin- 
ese soldier, lifted against him by superior command, an 
unheard-of crime, which is branded by international law 
and usage of all nations alike. 

“From the mouth of your Imperial Highness I have 
just received the expression of the deep regret of the 
Emperor of China concerning this event. I readily be- 
lieve that your Imperial Highness’s Imperial brother 
personally stood aloof from the crime, and subsequent 
acts of violence against the inviolable legations and 
peaceful foreigners. 

“ All the greater is the guilt which falls upon his ad- 
visers and his government. These must not delude 
themselves into believing that by an expiatory mission 
alone they will have made atonement and obtained 
pardon for their guilt. This can only be done by the 
future attitude, in conformity with the prescriptions of 
international law and the usages of civilized nations. 

“Tf the Emperor of China conducts the government 
of his great Empire henceforth strictly in the spirit of 
these prescriptions, then will his hope be fulfilled; and 
the sad results of the complications of the past year 
will be overcome, and between Germany and China, as 
formerly, lasting, peaceful and friendly relations will 
again prevail, and conduce to the benefit of the two 
nations and the whole of human civilization. 

“In the sincere and earnest wish that this may be so, 
I bid your Imperial Highness welcome.” 


—_—_ 


Members of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 
Avstria-Huncary. — His Excellency Count Frédéric 
Schéinborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Court of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. ; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, ete.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, ete. ; 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. 
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Breieium. — His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, ete. ; His 
Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator; M. Gustave Rolin- Jacquemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. - 

Denmark. — Professor H. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, “ Conseiller 
extraordinaire ” at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

France. — M. Léon Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy ; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany. — His Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, “ Conseiller intime actuel,” President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, “Conseiller intime actuel,” ‘ Conseiller-rap- 
porteur ” to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, “ Con- 
seiller intime” of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of Géttingen. 

Great Brirai.— His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, K. C. 

Ira.y.— His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Vergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Japan.—M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

NETHERLANDS — M, T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation ; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

PortuGa.. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de si Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 
Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice; M. Agostinho 
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d’Ornellas Vasconcellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg ; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 


the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 
Roumania. — M. Théodore Rosetti, Senator, former 


President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalind¢ro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice; M. Eugéne Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russta.— M. N. V. Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor; M. E. 
V. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia. — M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

Siam.—M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law ; M. Frederick W. Holls, Doctor of Laws, Attorney- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministry of Justice; Dr. Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

SwWEDEN anp Norway.—M. S. R. D. K. dOlive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

SwitTzERLanp. — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerland at Paris, | resident of the Insti- 
tute of International Law; M. Charles Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900. 

Unitep States or America. — Benjamin Harrison, 
Ex-President of the United States, Ex-Senator (de- 
ceased); Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the United 
States; John W. Griggs, Ex-Attorney-General of the 
United States; George Gray, United States Circuit 


Judge. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose ofti- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


— ——————— _ — 72 eo | — 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F.True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900, 12 pages. $1,50 per 
hundred, prepaid, 
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The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23,1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
OF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; [ts Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logie of War. — By Katrina Trask. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid, 
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thorized English translation by 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 cts. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


By 
Au- 


yi 


SOUTHERN HEROES; or rue 
Frienps 1n War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. Five copies to 
one address $5.00. 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 


RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. 46 illustrations. 45 cts. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size. 


Specimen pages, etc., ¢ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 







of both books sent on application 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


A FINE GOLD PEN. 

To any one who will send us the 
names of three mew subscribers to the 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE with the 
money, three dollars, we will send as 
a present, postpaid, a fine three- 
dollar fountain pen. 


Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
American Peace Society, Boston, 
corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum 
of ———— dollars, to be employed by 
the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 





INTERNATIONAL AKBITRA- 
TION: Its Past, PRESENT aNnD 
Future. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pages. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 168 pages. Price, 75 cents, 


postpaid. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 


Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 


conclusions. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
THE FEDERATION OF THE 


WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL.D. A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


PEACE. 


October, 1901. 






50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and erg ened may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any sce 's ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $ d by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & C0,3818:o2dvay New York 


Branch Office, .. Washington, D.C. 


4 FOUR PAGE MONTHLY PAPER FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, 
Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but unde- 
nominational. 


Bright, fresh and attractive, but 
free from over-exciting, sensational 
reading. 


Just the thing for Bible Schools 
and Mission Work. 

Price, 15 Cents a Year for Single 
Copies. 

Five Copies to one address, 10 Cents 
Each. 


Twenty-five or more Copies to one 
address, 8 Cents per Copy. 


ADDRESS, 


The Angel of Peace, 


31 Beacon St., Boston. 


NOTICE, 

Ladies connected with organiza- 
tions devoted to social and kindred 
reforms, and who desire the use of 
an unique, artistic, and practically 
valuable paper, already presented 
several times, under unusual auspi- 
ces, in Washington, should address 
Mrs. Elizabeth O. Sampson Hoyt, 18 
The Victoria, Washington, D. C. 
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